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REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND DISCOURSES OF| spark would have produced explosion. They 
F. W. ROBERTSON. thought the next call would be to take the mat- 
BY 8. M. JANNEY. ter into their own hands. 
(Continued from page 261.) Accordingly, on one occasion, St. John and 
The second of the discourses relating to the| St. James asked permission to call down fire 
rights of property and the rights of labor is| from heaven upon a village of the Samaritans 
entitled, ‘‘Christ’s Judgment respecting In-| which would not receive their message. On an- 
heritance.” Although especially directed to the | other occasion, on a single figurative mention of 
relative duties of the rich and the poor in Eng | a sword, they began to gird themselves for the 
land, it applies to some of the questions which | struggle ; ‘ Lord,’ said one, ‘ behold, here are 
are agitating society in this country, and the|two swords.’ Again, as soon as He entered 
conclusions arrived at are consistent with Chris-| Jerusalem for the last time, the populace her- 
tian principles. alded his way with shouts, thinking that the 
The text is, Luke xii. 13-15.—“ And one of| long-delayed hour of retribution was come at 
the company said unto him, Master, speak to my | last. They saw the conqueror before them who 
brother, that he divide the inheritance with me. | was to vindicate their wrongs. In imagination 
And he suid unto him, Man, who made me aj they already felt their feet upon the necks of 
judge, or a divider over you? And he said | their enemies. 
uoto them, Take heed, and beware of covetous-| And because their hopes were dissappointed, 
ness: for a man’s life consisteth not in the|and He was not the demagogue they wanted, 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” | therefore they turned against Him. Not the 
“The Son of God,” he says, “ was misunder.| Pharisees, but the people whom He had come 
stood and misinterpreted in hisday.”. ... Even|to save,—the outcast, and the publican, and 
llis own friende and followers misunderstood | the slave, and the maid-servant: they whose 
im. cause He had so often pleaded, and whose eman- 
“ They heard Him speak of a kingdom of Jus- | cipation he had prepared. It was the Péople 
tice and Righteousness, in which every man | who cried, ‘ Cracify Him, Cracify Him!’ 
thould receive the due reward of his deeds.| This will become intelligible to us, if we can 
They heard him say that bis kingdom was not | get at the spirit of this passage. ” 





far off, but actually among them, hindered only 
by their sins attd dulness from immediate ap- 
pearance. Men’s souls were stirred and agi- 


tated. They wére ripe fur anything, and any! peal for interference. 


“ We ask attention to two things. 
I. The Saviour’s refusal to interfere. 
II. The source to which He-traced the. ap- 
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I, The Saviour’s refusal to interfere. 
1. He implied that it was not his part to inter- 
fere. ‘Who made me a Judge, or a Divider ?’ 
It is a common saying, that religion has noth- 
ing to do with polities; and particularly there 
is a strong feeliug current against all interfer- 
ence with politics by the ministers of religion. 
This notion rests on a basis which is partly 
wrong, partly right. 
To say that religion has nothing to do with 
pom is to. assert that which is simply false. 
t were as wise to say that the atmosphere has 
nothing to do with the principles of architec- 
ture. Directly, nothiog—indirectly, : much. 


they will last for centuries in a dry climate, 


Some kinds of stone are so friable, that though | 


So, too, He would say, Justice, like Mercy 
and Truth, is one of the weightier matters of 
the law; but He would not decide whether, in 
this definite case, this or that brother had jus 
tice on his side. Jt was for themselves to de- 
termine that, and in that determination lay their 
responsibility 

And thus religion deals with men, not cases ; 
with human hearts, not casuistry. 

Christianity determimes general principles, 
out of which no doubt the best government 
would surely spring; but what the best gov- 
ernment is it does not determine—whether 
Monarchy or a Republic, an Aristocracy or a 
Democracy. 

It lays down a great social law: Masters, 


they will crumble away in a few years in adamp ' give unto your servants that whichis just and 


one. There are some temperatures in which a} 
form of building is indispensable which in an- | 


other would be unbearable. 
doors, windows, apartments, all depend upon 


equal. But itis not its part to declare how 
much is just and equal. It has no fixed scale 


The shape of! of wages according to which masters must 


give. That it leaves to each master, and each 


the air that is to be admitted or excluded. | age of society. 


Nay, it is for the very sake of procuring a hab- 


It binds up men in a holy brotherhood. 


itable atmosphere within certain limits that! But what are the best institutions and surest 


architecture -exists atall. The atmospheric laws 
are distinct from the laws of architecture; but 
there is not an architectural question’ into 


which atmospheric considerations do not enter | 


as conditions of the question. 

That which the air is to architecture, religion 
is to politics. It is the vital air of every ques- 
tion. Directly it determines nothing—indi- 
rectly, it conditions every problem that can 
arise. ‘The kingdoms of this world must be- 


means for arriving at this brotherhood it has 
not said. In’ particular, it has not pronounced 
whether competition or céoperation will secure 
it. 

And hence it comes to pass that Christianity 


| is the Eternal Religion, which can never become 


obsolete. If it sets itself to determine the tem- 


| porary and the local,—the justice of this tax, 
| or the exact wrongs of that conventional max- 


im,—it would eoon become obsolete: it would 


come the kingdoms of our Lord and of His, be the religion of one century, not of all. As it 
Christ.’ How, if His Spirit is not to mingle | is, it commits itself to nothing except Eternal 


with political and social truths ? 

Nevertheless, in the popular idea that religion 
as such myst not be mixed with politics there 
is a profound truth. Here, for instance, the 
Saviour will not meddle with the question. He 
stands aloof, sublime and dignified. It was no 
part of His to take from the oppressor and give 
to the oppressed, much less to encourage the 
oppressed to take from the oppressor himself. 
It was His part to forbid oppression. It was a 
Judge’s part to decide what oppression was. It 
was not His office to determine the boundaries 
of civil right, nor to lay down the-rules of the 
descent of gore g Of course, there was a 
spiritual and moral principle involved in this 
question. But He would not suffer His sublime 
mission to degenerate into the mere task of de- 
ciding casuistry. 

He asserted principles of love, unselfishness, 
order, which would decide all questions; but 
the questions themselves He would not decide. 
He would lay down the great political princi- 
ple, ‘Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Ceesar’s, and unto God the things which are 
God’s.’ But He would not determine whether 
this particular tax was due to Cesar or not. 


Principles. 

It is not sent into this world to establish 
mouarchy, or secure the franchise ; to establish 
socialism, or to frown it into annihilation ; but 
to establish a Charity, and a Moderation, and a 
sense of Daty, and a love of Right, which will 
modify human life according to any circum- 
stances that can possibly arise. 

2. In this refusal, again, it was implied that 
His kingdom was one founded on spiritual dis- 
position, not one of outward Law and Jurispru- 
dence. 

That this lawsuit should haye been decided 
by the brothers themselves, in love, with mu- 
tual fairness, would have been much ; that it 
should -be determined by authoritative arbitra- 
tion was, spiritually speaking, nothing. The 
right disposition of their hearts, and the right 
division of their property thence resulting, was 
Christ’s kingdom. The apportionment of their 
prepérty by another’s division had nothing to do 
with Bis kingdom.” 

“To apply this to the question of the day. 
The great problem which lies before Europe for 
solution is, or will be, this : Whether the pres- 
ent possessors of the soil have an exclusive right 
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to do what they will with their own ; or whether 
a larger claim may be put in by the workman 
for a share in the profits? Whether Capital 
has hitherto given to Labor its just part or aot? 
Labor is at present makiog an appeal, like 
that of this petitioner, to the Uhurch, to the 
Bible, to God. ‘Master, speak unto my 
brother, that he divide the inheritance with 
me.’ 

Now, in the mere setting of that question to 
rest, Christianity is not interested. That land- 
lords should become more |.beral, and ewployers 
more merciful,—that tenants should be more 
honorable, and workmen more unselfish,—that 
would be ivudeed a glorious thing, a triumph of 
Christ’s cause; and any arrangement of the in 
heritance thence resulting would be a real com- 
ing of the kingdom. But whether the soil of 
the country and its capital shall remain the 
property of the rich, or become more available 
for the poor,—the rich and the poor remaining 
as selfish as befure;—whether the selfish rich 
shall be able to keep, or the selfish poor to take, 
is a matter, religiously speaking, of profound in- 
difference. Which of the brothers shall have 
the inheritance, the monopolist or the covet- 
ous?  Kither—neither; who cares? Fifty 
years hence, what will it matter? But a hun 
dred thousand years hence it wi// matter whether 
they settled the question by mutual generosity 
and forbearance. , 

5. I remark a third thing. He refused to be 
the friend of one, because He was the friend of 
both. He never was the champion of a class, 
because He was the champion of Humanity. 

We may take for granted that the petitioner 
was an injured man,—ove,-at all events, who 
thought himself injured; and Christ had often 
taught the spirit which would have made his 
brother right him: but He refused to take his 
part against his brother, just because he was 
his brother, Christ’s servant, and one of God’s 
family, as well as he. 

And this was His spirit always. The 
Pharisees thought to commit Him to a side, 
when they asked whether it was lawful to give 
tribate to Casar or not. But He would take 
no sides as the Christ: neither the part of the 
government against the tax-payers, nor the 
part of the tax-payers against the government. 

Now, it is a common thing to hear of the 
rights of man,—a glorious and a true saying; 
but, as commonly used, the expression only 
means the rights of a section or a class of men. 
And it is very worthy of remark, that in these 
social quarrels both sides appeal to Christ and 
to the Bible as the champions of their rights; 
precisely in the same way in which this man 
appealed to Him. One class appeal to the 
Bible, as if it were the great Arbiter which de- 
crees that the poor shall be humble, and the 
subject submissive ; and the other class appeal 





to the same book triumphantly, as if it were ex- 
clusively on their side: its peculiar blessedness 
consisting in this—that it commands the rich to 
divide the inheritance, and the ruler to impose 
nothing that is unjust. ' 

In either of these cases, Christianity is de- 
graded, and the B.ble mi-u-e!. They are not as 
they have been made—O shame !—for centuries, 
the servile defenders of Rank and Wealth, nor 
are they the pliant advocates of discontent and 
rebellion. 

The Bible takes neither the part of the poor 
against the rich exclusively, nor that of the 
rich against the poor; and this because it pro- 
claims a real, deep, true, and not a revolutionary 
brotherhood. 

The brotherhood of which we hear so much 
is often only a one sided brotherhood. It de- 
mands that the rich shall treat the poor as 
brothers. It has a right to do so. It is a 
brave and a just demand: but it forgets that 
the obligation is mutual; that, in spite of his 
many faults, the rich man is the poor man's 
brother, and that the poor man is bound to re- 
cognize him and feel for him as a brother. 

It requires that every candid allowatce shall 
be made for the vices uf the poorer classes, ia 
virtue of the circumstances which, so to speak, 
seem to make such vices inevitable: for their 
harlotry, their drunkenness, their uncleanness, 
their insubordination. Let it enforce that de- 
mand; it may and must do it in the name ‘of 
Christ. He was mercifully and mournfully 
geutle to those who, through terrible tempta- 
tion and social injustice, had sunk; and sunk 
into misery at least as much as into sin. But, 
then, let it not be forgotten that some sympa- 
thy must be also due, on the same score of 
circumstances, to the rich man. Wealth has 
its temptations,—so has power. The vices of 
the rich are his forgetfulness of responsibility, 
his indolence, his extravagance, his ignorance 
of wretchedness. These must be looked upon, 
not, certainly, with weak excuses, but with a 
brother’s eye, by the poor man, if he will assert 
a brotherhood. It is not just to attribute all to 
circumstances in the one case, and nothing in | 
the other. It is not brotherhood to say that the 
laborer doeS’ wrong because he is tempted, and 
the man of wealth because he is irtrinsically 
bad. 

II. The Source to which He traced this ap- 
peal for a division.” 

“ Covetousness : the covetousness of all. Of 
the oppressed as well as the oppressor; for the 
cry, ‘ Divide,’ has its root in covetousness just 
as truly as ‘I will not.’ There are no iuno- 
cent classes; no devils who oppress, and angels 
who are oppressed. The guilt of a false social 
state must be equally divided. 

We will consider somewhat more deeply this 
covetuousness. Io the original the word is a 
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very expressive one. It means the desire of 
having more,—not of having more because 
there is not enough, but simply a craving after 
more. More when a man has not enough,— 
more when he has. More—more. Ever more. 
Give—give. Divide—divide. 

This craving is not universal. Individuals 
and whole natious are without it. There are 
sore nations the conditions of whose further 
civilization is that the desire of accumulation be 
increased. They are too indolent or too unam- 
bitious to be covetous. Energy is awakened 
when wants are immediate, pressing, present ; 
but ceases with gratification. 

There are other nations in which the craving 
is excessive, even to disease. Preéminent 
among these is England. The desire of accu- 
mulation is the source of all our greatness and 
all our baseness. It is at once our glory and 
our sheme. It is the cause of our commerce, 
of our navy, of our military triumphs, of our 
enormous wealth, and our marvellous inven- 
tions. And it is the cause of our factions and 
animosities, of our squalid pauperism, and the 
worse than heathen degradation of the masses 
of our population. 

That which makes this the more marvellous 
is, that of ail nations on the earth, none are so 
incapable of enjoyment as we. God has not 
given to us that delicate development which He 
has giventoother races. Our sense of harmony 
is dull and rare; our perception of beauty is 
not keen. An English holiday is rude -and 
boisterous. If protracted, it ends in ennui and 
self-dissatisfaction. We cannot enjoy. Work, 
the law of human nature, is the very need of 
an English nature. That cold shade of Puri- 
tanism which passed over us, sullenly eclipsing 
all grace and enjoyment, was but the shadow 
of our own melancholy, unenjoying national 
character. 

And yet'we go on accumulating, as if we 
could enjoy more by having more. To quit the 
class in which they are, and rise into that above, 
is the yearly, daily, hourly effort of millions in 
this land. And this were ‘well, if this word 
‘above’ implied a reality; if it meant higher 
intellectually, morally, or even physically. Bat 
the truth is, it is only higher fuctitiously. The 
middle classes already have every real enjoy- 
ment which the wealthiest can have. The only 
thing they have not is the ostentation of the 
means of enjoyment. More would enable them 
to multiply equipages, houses, books : it could 
not enable them to enjoy them more. 

Thus, then, we have reached the root of the 
matter. Our national cravifg is, in the proper 
meaning of the term, covetousness. Not the 
desire of enjoying more, but the desire of hav- 
ing more. 

And if there be a coun‘ry, a society, a peo- 
ile, to whom this warning is specially upplica-' 
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ble, that country is England, that society our 
own, that people we. ‘ Take hved and beware 
of covetousness.’ 

The true remedy for this covetousness He . 
then proceeds to give. ‘A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesses.’ 

Now, observe the dictinction between His 
view and the. world’s view of humanity. To the 
question, What isa mao worth? the world re- 
plies by enumerating what be has. In reply to 
the same question, the Son of Man replies by es- 
timating what he is. Not what he has, but 
what he is—that, through times and through 
eternity, is his real and proper life. He de- 
clared the presence of the soul; He announced 
the dignity of the spiritual man; He revealed 
the being that we are. Not that which is sup- 
ported by meat and drink, but that whose very 
life is in Truth, Integrity, Honor, Purity. 
‘ Skin for skin,’ was the satanic version of this 
matter: ‘ All that a man hath will he give for 
his life’ ‘What shall it profit a man,’ was 
the Saviour’s announcement, ‘if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?’ ” 

“ Most assuredly Christianity proclaims laws 
which will eventually give toeach man his rights. 
I do not deny this. But I’ say that the hope of 
these rights is not the message, nor the promise, 
nor the consolation, of Christianity. Rather they 
consist in the assertion of the true Life, instead of 
all other hopes; of the substitution of blessed- 
ness, which is inward character, for happivess, 
which is outward satisfactions of desire. For 
the broken hearted, the peace which the world 
cannot give. For the poor, the life which des- 
titution cann.ttake away. For the persecuted, 
the thought that they are the children of their 
Father which is in heaven. 

A very striking instance of this is found in 
the consolation offered by St. Paul to slaves. 
How did he reconcile them to their lot? 
By promising that Christianity would produce 
the abolition of the slave-trade? No; though 
this was to be effected by Christianity; but by 
assuring them that, though slaves, they might 
be inly free—Christ’s freedmen. Art thou 
called, being a slave? Cure not for tt. 

This, too, was the real compensation offered 
by Christianity for injuries. 

The other brother had the inheritance ; and 
to win the inheritance he had laid upon his 
soul the guilt of injustice. His advantage was 
the property ; the price he paid for that advan- 
tage was a hard heart. The injured brother 
had no inheritance, but instead he had, or 
might have had, innocence, and the conscious 
joy of knowing that he was not the injurer. 
Herein lay the balance. ” 

; (To be continued.) 

All true spiritual aud-moral greatness roots 

itself in simplicity, humility and love. 








.wa3 wade to be seryant. 
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THE MINISTRY OF THE SENSES AND APPETITES 
TO HUMAN CULTURE. 
BY 0. DEWEY. 
(Concluded from page 263.) 

T confess that I sometimes think that this 
subject—what old Lewis Coroaro denominated 
in his book “ the advantage—not the duty only 
—but the advantage of a temperate life,” is 
one that goes behind all the preaching. The 
physical system, though not the temple, is the 
very scaffolding without which the temple can- 
not be built. We call from the pulpit for lofty 
resolution, cheering courage, spiritual aspira- 
tion, divine serenity. Alas! how shall a body 
clogged with excess, or searched through every 
pore with nervous debility; how shall a body, 
at once irritable, pained and paralyzed, yield 


these virtues in their full strength and perfec-. 


tion? We ask that the soul be guarded, nur- 
tured, trained to vigor and beauty, in its mortal 
tenement; that the flame in that shrine, 
the body, be kept bright and steady. Alas! 
the shrine is shattered; and rains and wind- 
flaws beat ia at every rent; and all that the 
guatdianu —conscience—can do oftentimes, is to 
hold up a temporary screea, first on one side, 
aud then on another; aad often the flicker- 
inz light of virtue goes out, and all in that 
shrine is dark and cold and solitary ; it has be- 
come a tomb! 

I am endeavoring in this part of my lecture 
to defend man’s physical constitution in gen- 
cral from the charge that it naturally develops 
evil, vice, intemperance, excess every way. I 
before showed that the specific organs and at- 
tributes of tie physical structure—the sense of 
touch, speech, laugh er, the human face and 


. hand—are fine ministries to the intellectual na- 


ture. 1 came then to what is thought the more 
questionable tendency of the senses and appe- 
tites; aud [ have shown, first, that they are 
useful—as hunger, for instance, impelling to 
industry ; secoadly, that they are naturally in- 
bocent, 7. ¢., that they do not like, but naturally 
dislike excess; aud thirdly, that they power- 
fully teach and enforce wholesome moderation 
aod healthful activity. 

I deny, therefore, that the bodily constitution 
naturally ministers to evil, to vice. A similar 
orgavization shows no such tendency in animals. 
It is the mind, then, that is in fault. But now 
I wish further to show, before I leave the sub- 
ject, that vicious excess is a complete inversion 
of the natural relations of the mind and body; 
that instead of being according to nature, it 
turns everything upside down in our nature. 

Certainly, in the natural order of our pow- 
ers, the mind was made to be master; the body 
Naturally the body 


does not say to the mind,“ Go hither and thith- 
er; do this and that;” but the mind says this 
tothe boly. The miad too has boundless wants 


Se 


that range through earth and heaven, through 
infinitude, through eternity; and it must have 
boundless resources. (Can it find them in the 
body ?—in that for which “two paces of the 
vilest earth” will soon be “room enough.” 
Our physical frame is only the medium; as it 
were, an apparatus of tubes, reflectors, Al»lian 
harpstrings, to convey the mysterious life and 
beauty of the universe to the soul. So far as 
it loses this ministerial character, and becomes 
in itself an end on which the mind fastens, on 
whose enjoyments the mind gloats, all is wrong, 
and is fast running to mischief, misery, and 
ruin. 

For suppose this dreadful inversion to be ef- 
fected; suppose that the all-grasping mind re- 
sorts to the body alone for satisfaction—forsakes 
the wide ranges of knowledge, of science, of 
religious contemplation, the realm of earth 
and stars, and resorts to the body alone, and 
has, alas! for it, no other resource. What will 
the mind do then? It will—I had almost 
said, it must—with its boundless craving, push 
every appetite to excess. It must levy unlaw- 
ful contributions upon the whole physical na- 
ture. It must distrain every physical power to 
the utmost. Ah! ft has so small a space from 
which to draw its supplies, its pleasures, its joys. 
It must exact of every sense, not what it may 
innocently and ‘easily give, but all that it can 
give. What ere long will be the result of this 
devotion to the body and to bodily pleasures? 
There comes a fearful revolution in the man! 
The sensual passions obtain unlawful ascen- 
dency—bhecome masters—become tyrants; and 
no tyranny in the world was ever so horrible, 
None had ever such agents as those nerves and 
senses—seductive senses,, call you them !—say 
rather those ministers of retribution, those 
mutes in the awful court of nature, that stand 
ready, silent and remorseless, to do their work. 
The soul which has used, abused, and desecra- 
ted the sensitive powers, now finds io them its 
keepers. Imprisoned, chained down, famishing 
in its own abode, it knocks at the door of every 
sense; no longer, alas! for pleasure, but for re- 
lief. It sends out its impatient thoughts, those 
quick and eager messengers, in every direction 
for supply. It makes a pander of the imagina- 
tion, a purveyor for indiscriminate seusuality of 
the ingenious fancy, a prey of its very affections ; 
for it will sacrifice everything to be satisfied. 

Could it sueceed—could it, like the martyr, 
win the victory through these fiery agonies— 
but no; God in our nature forbids. Sin never 
wios. Ruin falls upon soul and body together. 
For now, at length, the worn-out and abused 
senses begin to give way: they can no longer 
do the work that is exacted of them. The eye 
grows dim; the touch is palsied ; the limbs 
tremble; the pillars of that once fair dwelling 
are shattered and shaken to their foundation ; 
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the whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint; the elements without become enemies to 
that poor, sick frame; the fires of passion are 
buroing within; and the mind, like the Jord of 
a beleagured castle, sinks amidst the ruins of 
its mortal tenement, in silent and sullen despair, 
or with muttered oaths and curses and blasphe- 
mies. 

_ Oh, let the mind but have its own great 
satisfactions, its high thoughts and blessed af- 
fections, and then it could say to these poor 
proffers of sense, “I want you not; I am hap- 
py already; I want you not; I want no tumult 
nor revel ; I want no cup of excess; I want no 
secret nor stolen indulgence; and as for pleas- 
ure—I would as soon sell my body to the fire 
for pleasure, as I would sell my soul to you for 
pleasure.” 

Such is the true and natural relation of the 
mind and body; such is the law of their com- 
mon culture. Under this law the body would 
be fashioned into a palace of delights, hardly 
yet dreamed of. We want a higher ideal of 
what the body was made and meant to be to the 
soul. Sensualism has taught to the world its 
terrible lessons. Is not a bigher esthetic law 
coming, to teach ina better manner? Sensual- 
ism is but the lowest and poorest form of sensi- 
tive enjoyment. One said to me, many years 
years, ago, “I have been obliged, from delicacy 
of health, to abstain from the grosser pleasures 
of sense ; neither feast nor wine have heen for 
me: perhaps I have learned the more to enjoy 
the beauty of nature—the pleasures of vision 
and the melodies of sound.” The distinction 
here taken, shows that the very senses might 
teach us better than they do. For I say, was 
that witness a loser, or a gainer? Vision and 
melody ; shall grosser touch and taste carry off 
the palm from them? Vision that makes me 
possessor of the earth and stars !—the eye, in 
whose mysterious depths is pictured the beauty 
of the whole creation !—and what comprehen- 
sive wonders in that bright orb of vision! 
Think of grosser touch and taste; and think, 
for one moment, what sight and hearing are. 
It is proved by experiments, that, naturally and 
by mere visual impression, the eye sces all, 
things as equidistant and near—close to us— 
a pictured wall. By comparisons of equal size 
and hue, we have learned to refer all objects to 
their real distance. Sky and clouds, mountain- 
sides and peaks and rocks, river, plain and 
grove, every tree and swell of ground, all are 
fixed in their place in an instant of time. 
Hundreds of comparisons—hundreds of acts of 
mind, are flang into that regal glance of the 
eye! But more than the telescopic eye, is the 
telegraphic ear. More, to my thought, lies in 
the hidden chambers of viewless sound ; in that 
more spiritual organ, which indeed expresses 

nothing, but receives the largest and finest im- 


port of things without; in that mysterious, 
echoing gallery, through which pass the in- 
structive, -majestic, and winning tones of hu- 
man speech; through which floats the glorious 
tide of song, to fill the soul with light and mel- * 
ody. Instruments of Godlike skill, types and 
teachers of things divine, harbingers of greater 
revelations to come, are these. Not for tempt- 
ation, not for debasement, was this wondrous 
frame built up, let ancient philosophers or mod- 
ern voluptuaries say what they will; but to be 
a vehicle of all nobleness, a seer of all beauty, 
a shrine of worship, a temple of the all-per- 
vading and in-dwelling Life. 





Archbishop Leighton saith, Let the love of 
your brethren be as fire within you, consuming 
that selfishness that is so contrary to it; let it 
set your thoughts on work to study (not merely 
to increase your property, but also) how. to do 
others good; let your love be an active love, 
intense within you, and extending itself in do- 
ing good to the souls and bodies of your breth- 
ren, as they necd and you are able. 

COMPANIONSHIP. 
BY MARY G. CHANDLER. 
(Concluded from page 265.) 

Those who have passed the period of child- 
hood, who have taken upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of all that concerns their own minds, 
and who have any desire after upward progress, 
should remember that the books they love best 
are those which teflect their own characteristics. 
Every one looks up to his favorite books, and 
the tone of his mind is influenced by them in 
consequence. In our Companionship with our 
fellow-beings we may be governed to a great 
extent by our desire to stand well with the 
world, and, therefore, seek the society of those 
whom the world most admires, rather than those 
we most enjoy. In the choice of our books 
there is much less influence of this kind exerted 
upon us. In the retirement of our homes we 
may daily consort with the low or the wicked, 
as they are delineated in books, and our stand- 
ing with the world be in no way affected, while 
the poison we imbibe will work all the more 
surely that it works secretely. They whose 
ideas of right and wrong are dependent on the 
judgment of the world may need even this poor 
guide, and suffer from the want of it; for, in 
doing what the. world does not know, and, 
therefore, cannot condemn, they may encounter 
evil and danger from which even the love of 
the world would protect them, if the same 
things were to be exposed to the public eye. 
We have no more moral right to read bad books 
than to associate with bad men, and it would be- 
well for us in selecting our books to be governed 
by much the same principles as in the selection 
of our associates; to feel that they are, in fact, 
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companions and friends whose opinions cannot 
fail to exert a powerful influence upon us, and 
that we cannot associate with them indis- 


. criminately without great danger to our charac- 


ters. 

The Book of books should occupy the first 
place in our estimation; and the test question 
in regard to the value of all other books is, 
whether they draw us towards or away from the 
Bible. - So far as they are written.with a genu- 
ine love for goodness and truth, books in every 
department of science and literature have a 
tendency, more or less strong, to increase our 
reverence aud love for the Source of all good- 
ness and truth ;. and no book can be subversive 
of our faith in the Scriptures that has not its 
foundation laid in falsehood. 

Nature may tell us of a Creator, but the Bible | 
alone reveals g Father. Nature describes him 
as far from us, removed beyond all sympathy, 
before whose power we tremble, and whose 
mercy we might strive to propitiate by sacrifices 
or entreaties ; bat from the Bible we learn that 
he is near at hand, watching every pulsation of | 
the heart, listening to every aspiration that we| 
breathe ; that we walk with him so long as we 
obey his commandments, and that, though we 
may turn from bim, he never turns from us; 
that when we approach him in prayer, it should | 
not be with fear, but with love; and loving him | 
with the knowledge that he first loved us, we | 
find that prayer, in its true form, is a Compan-| 
ionship, and that the Father rejoices over his 
child in proportion as the child rejoices in ap- 
proaching the throne of mercy. 

Pure and holy influences come to us mediately ; 
through our Companionship with those among 
our fellow-beings who have received of the over- | 
flowings of the Divine Fountain of goodness and 
truth. But when we reverently approach that 
Fountain, we receive immediately, with a power 
and fulness that can descend upon us through 
no human being. : 

What we receive through other mediums’ 
reaches only the lower and more external planes 
of our being; but prayer brings us, if we pray 
aright, before the throne of the Most High, and 
opens those inmost chambers of the soul that 
remain for ever closed and empty, unless they 
are opened and filled by the immediate presence 
of the Lord. ‘These constitute that Holy of 
Holies which is the inmost of every human soul. 
The world at large may enter its outer courts, 
chosen friends may minister before the altar of | 
its sanctuary ; but within all this there is a ho- 
lier place, which none but the Lord can enter; 
for it is the seat of the vital priociple of the 
soul, which can be touched and quickened by 
no hand but his. 

The quality of the life of the whole being de- 
pends upon the degree in which we suffer the 
Lord to dwell within our souls. His Compan- 
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ionsbip fills and vivifies everything that is below 
it. The more entirely we walk with the Lord, 
the more constant we shall be in the perform- 
ance of all our duties. The more entirely we 
open our hearts to his influence, the more bene- 
fit we shall receive from all other influences. 
The more revereotly we listen to the truth that 
comes directly from him, the more capable we 
shall be of finding out and appreciating the 
truth that comes indirectly. The more we 
open our hearts to receive his love, the more 
perfect will be the love we shall bear towards 
our fellow beings. The more constantly we 
feel that we are in his presence, the more 
perfect will be the hourly outgoings of our 
lives. 

Intimate Companionship with the Lord does 
not abstract us from the world around us, but 
fills that world with new meanings. There is 
nothing abstract in the nature of the Deity. 
He is operating perpetually upon all nature. 
Gravity, organic life, instinct, human thought, 
and affection are forms of his influx manifest- 
ing itself in varying relations. Wherever he 
comes there is life, and his activity knows no 
end. 

Let no human being think that he holds Com- 
panionship with the Lord, because he loves to 
retire apart, to pray, or to contemplate the Di- 
vine attributes, if, at such times, he looks down 
upon and shuns the haunts of men. The bigot 
may do so; and all his thoughts about things 
holy, all his prayers, only confirm him in his 
spiritual pride. Every thought of self-elevation, 
every feeling that tends towards “I am holier 
than thou,” smothers the breath of all true 
prayer, and associates us with the spirit of evil ; 
for our prayers cannot be blessed to us if pride 
inspire them. Neither let any one suppose 
himself spiritaal because material life or mate- 
rial duties oppress him. God made the material 
world as a school for his children; and he will 
not keep us here a moment after we are pre- 
pared for a higher state. We are putting our- 
selves back when we work impatiently, in the 
feeling that the duties of life are beneath us. 

If we would abide with our Heavenly Father, 
we must co-operate with him perpetually. Itis 
doing his Will, not contemplating it, that teaches 
us his attributes, and builds us up in his image 
and likeness. His fields are ever white unto 
the harvest; let us work while it is yet day, 
ever bearing in mind that he gives us the pow- 
er to work, and that we can work rightly only 
so long as we live in the constant acknowledg- 
ment of our dependence upon Him. 





DOING GOD’S WILL. 


It appears to me that true fidelity consists in 
obeying God in everything, and following the 
light that points out our duty, and His spirit 
that prompts us to do it; having the desire to 
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please him without debating about great or 
little sins, about imperfections or unfaith fulness ; 
for though there may be a difference in fact, to 
the soul that is determined to do all His will, 
there is none. To a sincere desire to do God’s 
will, we must add a cheerful spirit, that is not 
overcome when it has failed, but begins again 
and again to do better; hoping always to the 
end to be able to do it, bearing with its own in- 
voluntery weakness, as God bears with it, wait- 
ing with patience for the moment when it shall 
be delivered from it; going straight on in 
singleness of heart, according to the strength it 
can command ; losing no time by looking back, 
or making useless reflections upon its falls, 
which can only embarrass or retard its progress. 
The first sight of our little failures should hum. 
ble us; but then we must press on, not judging 
ourselves with Judaical rigor, not regarding 
God as a spy watching for our least offence, or 
as an enemy, but asa father who loves and wishes 
to save us, trusting in His goodness, invoking 
His blessing, and doubting all other support. 
This is true liberty.— Fenelon. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 6, 1867. 

Brste Reapines 1N Meetinas ror Wor 
sHIP.—A proposition to introduce the reading 
of a portion of Scripture into some of the small 
meetings which are usually held in silence, has 
been made by a few Friends, with a view to 
make these assemblies more attractive to the 
younger members of the Society, and induce 
their regular attendance of them. 

Our sentiments in relation to the subject are 
so clearly expressed by a correspondent of the 
London Friend, in the lust number of that peri- 
odical, that we republish the letter entire. 

To the Editor of the Friend. 

Dear FRIEND,—It bas been cause of anxiety 
to many that so large a space in the Fourth 
month number of the Friend was occupied by 
the advocates of Scripture reading if meetings 
for worship ; and it is evident the subject can- 
not be much longer overlooked by those who 
desire to maintain the principles and practices 
of Friends. 

It seems to me that they who want to intro- 
duce the practice entirely misapprehend the 
object of our meeting together; and I believe 
its adoption would so change the character of 
such gatherings, as that one of the most noble 
testimonies which we have hitherto borne before 
_ wotld would be.in great danger of being 
ost. 

Our assembling together at stated times is 











publicly to manifest our allegiance to out 
Heavenly Father, from whom we receive all our 
blessings, and also to exhibit a testimony to the 


spiritual nature of Divine worship. The latter. 


object, especially, cannot be done more striking- 
ly or more appropriately than by sitting down 
together in solemn silence. Upon this point we 
are generally agreed ; but it is urged by some 
that more is needed !—that, in order to promote 
devotional feelings, and for purposes of religious 
instruction, a portion of Scripture might be read 
which would probably open the way for other 
vocal offerings, either in exposition of what had 
been read, or more generally in exhortation or 
prayer; and this, it is said, would be an im- 
provement on our present practice. 

I feel convinced the Society of Friends can- 
not consistently entertain the proposition, and 
am equally well assured that no real Friend can 
consistently ask it to do so; because it would 
manifestly be a going back again into those 
things out of which our forefathers were led, 
and would speedily obliterate a most important 
distinguishing feature in our mode of worship, 
which marks us from other religious bodies, 
The solemnity of our public approaches to the 
throne.of grace must be preserved, and all ap- 
pearancé of creaturely contrivance should be 
studiously avoided. It is better that our silent 
meetings are open to the charge of formality, 
than that they should become systematically 
formal, by the introduction of set readiog, 
teaching, or vocal prayer. 

I fear this desire for Scripture reading in 
public springs from a distorted, superstitious 
estimate of the character of those writings, it- 
self at variance with the recognized views of 
Friends; and this is probably induced through 
more or less of sympathy with the “ dogmatic 
school” in the great controversy now going on 
in the religious world. But this should not be 
the attitude of any Friend; were they at this 
juncture true to the principles preached by 


their forefathers, and still nominally held, the - 


present would be accepted as the time in which 
to speak out boldly for liberty and freedom of 
thought; and with becowing reverence for that 
great truth, the perceptible influence of the 
Spirit of God on the minds of men. 

Thy frieud sincerely, 

CHARLES THOMPSON. 

Morland, 4th mo. 22, 1867. 

We have been interested in the above letter, 
not only as expressing views in unison with 
ours, but were gratified that they should pro- 
ceed from the English press. From what has 
appeared in the two Periodicals which are 
looked. upon as the organs of the Society of 
Friends in England, it would seem as if many 
of its active members were in great measure 
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losing sight of the spirituality of our profession.’ coming reverence for that great truth, the per- 
George Fox, who passed through the dispen. | ceptible influence of the spirit of God on the 


sations of an outward religion, found not that 
for which he was hungering and thirsting, until 
he was brought into silent communion with the 
Divine mind. After this he could testify of the 
life-giving presence of Him, who continues, in 
accordance with the ancient promise, to be 
found of those who seek Him; and in unison 
with this soul-inspiriog faith, he and his cotem- 
poraries when assembled fur public worship 
adopted the form of sileat waiting, in order to 
hear the “still small voice,” which is no other 
than the sure word of prophecy alluded to by the 
Apostle, “‘ to which,” he said, “ ye do well that 
ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a 
dark place, until the day dawn, and the day- 
star arise in your hearts.” 

Let us not, under a plea that silent worship 
is “less suited to the partially instructed and 

he young,” suffer innovations upon this 
Gusta order; but rather endeavor to im- 
press such with the nature of our obligations to 
the Father of Spirits, and our dependence upon 
Him for that bread which can alone sustain the 
spiritual life. “ They that worship the Father,” 
said the blessed Jesas, “ must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth;” and when assembled for 
this exalted purpose, if He pleases to qualify 
His servants to minister in His name, then in- 
deed may we drink, through instrumental means, 
of the refreshing Gospel stream, and be edified 
together in Love. 

We acknowledge the need of engaging the 
attention of our young Fricnds in some way by 
which they may be made wore fully acquainted 
‘with the testimonies of the Societ ty in which 
they have a birthright. And so far from ig- 
noring outward helps, we consider them most 
valuable i in their proper places. Among them 
we number the “ Meetings for Readings,” 
which have been instituted in some neighbor- 
hoods before the hour for the meeting for wor- 
ship, in which the old and the young mingle 
together with interest and profit. 

Most fully do we believe with ©. T. that 
were Friends “at this juncture true to the 
principles preached by their forefathers, and 
still nominally held, the present would be the 
accepted time in which to speak out boldly for 
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liberty and fr.edom of thought; and with be-| uttered in our heariug.— Thos. T. Lynch. 


minds of men.” 





Diep, on the 20th of First month, 1867, at his 

residence, Bay Side, Long Island, Henry C. Bowron, 
in the 70th year of his age. He was a member of 
New York Monthly Meeting, and occupied the station 
of Elder and Overseer for many years, during which 
time the maintenance of good order and the right 
administration of our discipline were objects of his 
earnest solicitude, while the strict integrity and up- 
rightness of his character won the love and respect 
of all who ksew him. 
, after a short illness, at his-residence in West 
Liberty, Iowa, on Sixth-day evening, the 14th ult., 
Davip Srrartrox, in the 74th year of his age. He 
was a truly exemplary and wor'hy member of Wap- 
senonoc Monthly Meeting, giving evidence by his 
daily life, by his calm serenity, and by his clear views 
and elevated counsel, that he had been taught in the 
school of Christ. 

——, on the morning of Sixth month 26th, 1867, 
Mary, widow of Israel Hallowell, ia her 87th year; 
a member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

—,on the 26.b of Sixth month, 1867, in West 
Philadelphia, of paralysis, Hannan, daughter of the 
late Jacob and Mary Hamer, aged 64 years; a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

» on the 30th of Sixth mouth, 1867, Josera 
Green, io bis 77th year; a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, 

, at his residence in Germantown, Sixth mo. 
28th, Stanton Dorsey, aged 59 years; a member of 
Green Street Monthly and Germantown Particular 
Meeting. 











——_—_—+~0r 


A parasol and other articles, found at Swarthmore, 
at the time of the recent “ Reunion,” can be re- 
claimed by app!ying at 717 Willow street. 


——— —~—~en—-—__ —— 
EMINENT BOOKS. 


All eminent books are expressional of their 
age, and so monumental of it in the worthiest 
way. Marble or colors preserve in memory the 
features of a friend, but even more excellently 
do books deliver to us the form and features of 
atime. For marble lips will not unclose, nor 
pictured forms move forth from the canvas, 
Winter after winter the portrait’s gaze is on the 
family, but the hand will not torch or the voice 
greet us. Bat in books the dead live for us, 
and discourse to us with staid eloquence, of the ° 
thought, thé feeling, and the customs of their 
times. The words which they spoke to their 
contemporaries they speak to us; and following 
their guidance, with them we walk through 
avenues of thought, as of a garden, towards 3 
terrace whence a river or a city may be seen. 
We perceive the river of the time with its cur- 
rent, or observe the city of works and customs, 
with its thronging crowds, and see how the 
general habit of life formed itself. So it is 
that books are more monumental than marble 
or portraiture, for we have the departed fdr our 
companions and friends, and their words still 
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THE WONDERFUL MOTHER. 

In the winter of the year 1709 there was one 
of the. coldest spells of weather ever known in 
Central Europe. In France a great many peo- 
ple froze to death, even in their beds, not only 
among the mountains, but in villages and cities. 
The hottest fire was not sufficient to keep the 
rooms warm; while the stoves were red hot, 
the water would freeze but a few feet from them 
The trees in the forest and by the roadside be- 
came so frozen that some of them burst, and 
made a noise as if a small mine had exploded 

Sparrows, and jackdaws, and crows some- 
times fell down dead while flying in the air. 
Large flocks of sheep and cattle froze in barn- 
yards. The bats, which usually sleep during 
the winter, were awakened out of their torpid 
slumber, fluttered around a little while, and 
then fell dead on the ground. “The deer in the 
forests could no more run swiftly, but crept 
slowly out of the woods, and cawe near the 
dwellings of men. Finally spring came, and a 
multitude of them were found dead in the woods 
The little lakes, brocks and rivers, after they 
had been thawed by the sun, emitted a very 
unpleasant odor, because nearly all the fish in 
them had been frozen to death. Of course the 
people suffered from extreme poverty, for the 
cold weather had destroyed many of their 
means of support. The wheat that had been 
sowed in the autumn, their sheep, fowls, fish, 
and vegetables that had been covered in the 
ground, were completely destroyed by the 
frost. 

During this winter a poor little Savoyard 
‘boy was wandering in the streets of Luneville, 
in Lothringid. He was a pitiable orphan. 
His older brother, who had taken care of him, 
hdd now gone on a message to the city of Nancy, 
to earn a few francs. But he suffered the fate 
of many travellers, and was frozen to death; 
for many of the passengers in the stages and 
riders on horseback, though covered with cloaks 
and furs, were frozen. The drivers lost their 
lives, and still held ‘the reins in their stiff 
hands, . 

_ . The little forsaken Savoyard boy wandered 
from one house to another, to get a little em- 
Pie or a piece of bread. He was glad 
to blacken boots and shoes, dust clothes, clean 
dishes in the kitchen, or do any thing that 
would gain him asou. But when night came 
ou, his sufferings became intense. He had 
slept with his brother, in a carpenter’s shop, 
where the two had covered themselves with an 
old foot-cloth, on which they piled shavings 
very high. They lay very close together, and 
by this means managed to be protected from 
the geverity of the cold. But he was now 
alone, and he would certainly freeze if he tried 
to sleep alone in the carpenter’s shop. The 


showed him a sleeping-place in one of the stalle 
in the stable where the horses of a certain 
prince were kept. 
iron cage, in which a large brown bear was 
confined, for the beast was very wild and angry. 
The little Savoyard boy. who had come in the 
darkness into the stable, neither knew nor 
cared for any wild beast that might be near by. 
He lay dovin upon some straw, and stretched 
out his hand to pull in more. 
it out, he put it between the wires of the cage 
in which the bear was, and found that a large 
pile was there. 
where it was than to stay in his place, he 
crawled up to the cage and squeezed through 
between the iron bars. 
little, but committed no violence. 
Savoyard boy offered to God a prayer which 
his departed mother had taught him, and com- 
mitted himself to the keeping of his Heavenly 
Father. 
cold, and he was protected both from the cold 
and the wild beast. 


wife of a hostler took compassionon him, She 
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In this stall there stood an 


As he stretched 


Thinking it was better to get 


The bear grunted a 
The little 


He asked for protection from the 


The bear took the little stranger between her 


paws and pressed him to her, so that he lay in 
her warm breast and against her thick skin so 
comfortably that he who had not slept many 
nights with any comfort whatever now forgot 
all fear, and soon fell into a sweet, deep sleep. 


In the morning the little boy waked up with 
new strength, crept out from the cage, and went 
into the city to attend to his business and seek 
his daily bread. In the evening he returned 
to his strange mother. 

Beside her there lay a great many pieces of 
bread and meat, which had been brought there 
from the table of the prince; but the bear had 
eaten all she wanted, and these were left over. 
So the little Savoyard helped himself to all 
that he could find. He then lay quietly down 
between the paws of bis thick-clad mother, who 
pressed him to her as she had done the night 
before, and he slept there as if in the warmest 
feather bed. i 

In this way he spent five nights without any 
body’s knowing it. On the morning of the 
sixth night he overslept himself, so that when 
the hostlers went around with their lanterns in 
the early morning, to attend to the many horses 
in the stable, they saw him lying between the 
paws of the great bear. The old bear grunted 
a little, as if she was very much offended that 
anybody should see her taking care of her little 
favorite. The little Savoyard sprang up and 
squeezed out through the cage, to the great 
wonder of the bystanders, . 

This affeir became known, and created great 
astonishment throughout the city. Although 
the modest little Savoyard was very much 
ashamed that anybody should know that he 
had slept in the arms of a bear, he was ordered 
to appear in the presence of the prince, to 
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whom he told his recent experience. The 
prince appointed a day for him to come again. 
The little Savoyard came, and, in the presence 
of the princesses and many people of rank, he 
was requested to enter the cage where the great 
bear was. She received him as kindly as ever, 
and pressed him to ber breast. 

The good duke now understvod that the 
bear—or rather God working providentially 
through the bear—had been the means of sav- 
ing the little orphan Savoyard from death. No 
person bad taken care of him, no body bad 
shown any sympathy for him; and yet, in the 
very coldest nights ot that remarkable winter, 
this rough bear was the means of saving his 
life. It was the providence of God which pre- 


served him. 


This circumstance led the prince to look at 
the providence of God in a higher light than 
he had ever done befure; and so should it lead 
us all to remember that God sometimes uses the 
most unexpected means as the instruments for 
the consummation of his wishes. 
Savoyard afterward led an honorable and useful 
life, nor did he ever forget how God helped 
him in his great need.— Western Christian 


Advocate. 


POWER OF A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


There is one department of Christian evi- 
dence to which no skill or industry of the cham- 
pion of revealed truth can do justice—one also 
with which the sceptic is little disposed to 
meddle. It is that which is spread before us 
in the noiseless and almost entirely unrecorded 
lives of thousands of the faithful followers of 
Christ. Ambitious of no distinction, intent 
Only on the Master’s service, pursuing the even 
tenor of their way in the discharge of common 
duties, their lives are ennobled, and sometimes 
become heroic, through the lofty purity of their 





The little 





SUBMISSION. 


Years ago, I vainly fancied 
God had much for me to do; 
And my fovlish heart was longing 
Some great proof of love to show. 


Then my Father, in His goodness, 
(How I bless His gentle band !) 
Took from me each cherished labor, 

Made me meekly wait and stand. 


How wy spirit chafed and fretted ! 
How I strove against my lot! 

Why, oh why is this? I murmured ; 
Bat my Father answered not. 


Only firmer still He held me 
To the task He had assigned, 
Ouly, as I vainly strnggled, 
Closer still my chaias did bind. 


Must I spend my days in silence, 
Longiog for my Lord to speak ? 

Tend one lamb, and leave the hundreds 
Straying, that I yearned to seek ? 


Must I waste in menial service 
Gifts that might so many bless? 

Seeiog others guin promotion, 
Who, I felt, deserved it less? 

Yes, I must: my Father knew it, 
And in mercy did not spare; 

Foolish though my heart, He loved it, 
For its truest weal took care. 

Ob how foolish! now I see it! 
And I wonder and adore, 

Thinking of the ma chless patience 
That with all its folly bore. 


Now, no more by pride made restless, 
All is easy, pleasant, light, 
Useless, if He wills, I will it, 
Basy, if it seems Him right. 
Gently chastened, sweetly humbled, 
Like a little child I sit, 
Happy in my lowly posture, 
At my Heaven'y Father’s feet. 
Aveusta, Ga. J. A. 8. 


$6 ———————— 


TREASURE IN HEAVEN. 


“What I spent, that I had; what I kept, that I lost; what I 


aims, aud the singleness of their devotion to | S*v% that t havel”—Oup Bpitaru. 


life’s great end. 


No theory of infidel philoso- 


phy can account for them. The attempt to ex- 
‘plain them by means of enthusiasm or fanaticism 


is an insult to common sense. 


Cowper has graphically portrayed the lot of 
one who may be taken as the representative of 


the class of which we speak : 
“ Perhaps the self-approving, haughty world, 


That, as she sweeps him with her whistling silks, 


Scaree deigns to notice him, or, if she sees, 

Deems him a cypher in the works of God, 

Receives advantage from his noiseless hours 

Of which she little dreams. Perhaps she owes 

Her sunshine and ber rain, her blooming spring 

And plenteous harvest to the prayers he makes, 

When, Isaac-like, the solitary caint 

Walks forth to meditate at eventide, 

And thinks on ber that thinks not on herself.” 
—Boston Recorder. 





A man may suffer without sinning, but a man 


cannot sin withvut suffering. 


Every coin of earthly treasure 
We have lavished upon earth 
For our simple worldly pleasure, 
May be reckoned something worth ; 
For the spending was not losing, 
Though the purchase were but small ; 
It has perished with the using; 
We have had it—that is all! 


All the gold we leave behind us 
When we turn to dust sgain, 
(Though our avarice may blind us,) 
We have gathered quite in vain; 
Since we neither can direct it, 
By the winds of fortune tossed, 
Nor in other worlds expect it; 
What we hoarded—we have lost. 


But each merciful oblation, 
(Seed of pity wisely sown,) 
What we gave in self-negation, 
We may safely call our own. 

Thus of treasure freely given, 
For the future we may hoard, 

For the angels keep, in heaven, 
What is lent unto the Lord. Saxe. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


The preceding facts were ascertained by a 


The Zivn’s Herald sums up the statistics of }gentleman in’ 1718. Also by an Englishman 


the Bible thus: 

The Scriptures have been translated into 118 
languages and dialects, of which 121 had, prior 
to the formation of the British Foreign Bible 
Society, never appeared. And 25 of these lan- 
guages existed without an alphabet, in an oral 
form. Upward of 43,000,000 of those copies 
of the Scriptures are circulated among not less 
than 600,000,000 of people. 

The first division into chapters and verses is 
attributed to Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the reiga of King John, in the 
latter part of the twelfth century, or the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth. Cardinal Hugo, in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, divided the 
Old Testament into chapters, as they stand in 
our translation. In 1661, Athias, a Jew of 
Amsterdam, divided the sections of Hugo into 
verses,—a French printer had previously (1561) 
divided the New Testament into verses as they 
are at present. 

The Old Testament contains 39 books, 929! 
chapters, 23,214 verses, 592,439 words, 2,738,- 
100 letters. 

The New Testament contains 27 books, 260 
chapters, 7,950 verses, 182,253 words, 933,380 
letters. 

The entire Bible contains 66 books, 1,188 
chapters, 31,185 verses, 774,692 words, 3,566,- 
480 letters. 

_ The name of Jehovah or Lord occurs 6,855 
times in the Old Testament. 

The word “and” occurs in the Old Testa- 


_ment 35,643 times. 


The middle book of the Old Testament is 
Proverbs. 

_ The middle chapter is the 29th of Job. 

The middle verse is the 2d Chronicles, 20th 
chapter, 10th verse. 

The middle book of the New Testament is 
2d Thessalonians. 

a middle chapters are Romans 13th and 

The middle verse is Acts xi. 7. 

The middle chapter to be found in the Bible 
is Psalm exvii. 

The middle verse in ‘the Bible is Psalm 
exviii. 8. 

‘ _ middle line in the Bible is 2d Chronicles 
i. 16. 

The Jeast verse in the Bible is John xi. 35. 

‘The 19th chapter of 2d Kings and Isaiah 
86th are the same. 

In the 21st verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra 
are all the latters of the alphabet, I and J being 
considered as one. 

_ The Apochrypha (not inspired, but some- 
times bound between the Old Testament and the 
New ) contains 14 books, 183 chapters, 15,081 
verses, 152,185 words. 





residing at Amsterdam, in 1772; and ii is said 
to have taken each gentleman nearly three 
years io the investigation. 

There isa Bible in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Goettingen, written on 5,475 palm 
leaves. 

A day’s journey was 33 1-5 miles, 

A Sabbath day’s journey was about an En- 
glish mile. 

Ezekiel’s reed was eleven feet, nearly. 

A cubit is twenty-two inches, nearly. 

A hand’s breadth is equal to three and five- 
eighth inches. 

A finger’s breadth is equal to one inch. 

A shekel of silver was abont fifty cents. 

A shekel of gold $8.09. 

A talent of silver was $516.32. 





THE WORLD COMPARED TO AN INN. 


T have before said, that our home, our country, 
is heaven and everlasting happiness, where 
there are no sorrows, nor fears, nor troubles ; 
that this world is the place of our travel and 
pilgrimage, and, at the best, ourinn. Now when 
{ am in my journey, I meet with several incon- 
veniences; it may be the way is ‘bad and foul, 
the weather tempestuous and stormy; it may 
be I meet with some rough companions, that 
either turn me out of my way, or all dash and 
dirt mein it; yet I content myself, for all will 
be mended when I come home; but if I chance 
to ludge at my inn, where, it may be, I meet 
with bad entertainment; the iun is full of 
guests, and I am thrust into an inconvenient 
lodging, or ill diet, yet I content myself, and 
consider it is no other than what 1 have reason to 
expect, it is but according to the common con- 
dition of things in that place; neither am I 
solicitous to furnish my lodgings with better ac- 
comodations, fur I must not expect to make long 
stay there; it is but my inn, my place of re- 
pose for a night, and not my home; and there- 
tere I content myself with it as I find it; alb 
will be amended when I come home- In the 
same wanner it is with this world ; perchance I 
meet with an ill and uncomfortable passage 
through it; I have a sickly body, a narrow es- 
tate, meet with affronts and disgraces, lose my 
friends, companions, and relations ; my best en- 
tertainment is but troublesome and uneasy,— 
but-yet I do content myself, I consider it but 
my pilgrimage, my passage, my inn; it is not 
my country, vor the place of my rest ; this kind 
ot usage, or condition, is but according to the 
law and custom of the place, it will be amended 
when I come home, for in my Father's house 
there are mansions, many mansions instead of 
my inn, and my Saviour himself hath not dis- 
dained to be my harbinger; he is gone thither 
before me, and gone to prepare a place for me; 
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I will therefore quiet and content myself with 
the inconveniences of my short journey, for my 
accommodations will be admirable when I come 
to my home, that heavenly Jerusalem, which 
is the place of my reat and happiness —Sir 
Matthew Hale. 





REPLANTING OF FORESTS. 

It would be difficult for any one in England, 
or anywhere else in the. North of Europe, says 
the London Times, to conceive a just idea of the 
importance which the subject of the replanting | 
of forests has acquired in France, no less than | 
in Spain and Italy. Let us say a few words 
for our own country in this matter. Until of 
late years the uppermost thought in the minds 
of the rural population of the United States 
would be to clear the land of trees, which every- 
where, away from the prairies and the plains, 
the first settlers, the pioneers in civilization, re- 
garded in the light of ob-truetions. In some | 
parts, particularly in the glder or Atlantic 
States, we might speak of the idhabitants in the 
same language in which the writer io the Times 
does of the Latin races, whose hatred of all shade | 
“makes them look upon even a bush as a very 
upas tree—a nest for seed-Jevouring birds and 
a lurking-place for robbers.” 

Even at the present time the Venetians make ' 





orological records, that there is scarcely avy 
appreciable change of temperature frow this 
cause. Doctor Dove cites several facts to show 
the drying up of spriogs and streams after a 
country has been cleared of its timber, and then 
renewed when left to be again clothed with 
forests. It is generally conceded that the rivers 
of moderate size are much less in volume after 
the clearing of a country than before. Mr. Blod- 
get, in his elaborate treatise on the Climatology 
of the United States, believes that “‘ the whole 
change of condition is limited to the surface, and 
is one merely dependant on the retention and 
slow evaporation in the forest, in contrast with 
the rapid drainage and prompt evaporation on 
the open surface.” The English writer already 
cited tells us that the whole aspect of Southern 
Europe, its soil and climate, have been materially 
affected by the denudation of its surface. Un- 
restrained by any vegetation and barrier afforded 
by trees and the interlacing of the roots of these, 
tke melting of snow on the mountains and hill 
sides and heavy rains give rise to torrents which 
rush down, wearing the land, even to the plains, 
into deep gullies, and carrying off all the finest 
and most valuable particles of the soil. “‘ Sunny 
Spain,” even more than Southern France and 
Italy, has suffered from the operation of these 
causes, as is seen in entire provinces arid and 


one of the earliest uses of their freedom by cut- | barren.— Public Ledger. 


ting the timber off the crests of the Friuli 
mouotaios. In our own country, North and 
South, how painfully common is the sight of 
large farm-houses, and of stately mansions too, 





SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE. 
It is not our want of aptitude for doing good 


without any protecting trees, exposed in summer | Which stands in our way, half so much as it is 
to the tropical heat of a southern and western | our want of communion with God. The rule 


sun ; in winter to the unmitigated rage of winds | 


is, “ Oh! taste and see that the Lord is good !” 


and storms! ‘Too often extensive pastures are; Out of this experimental acquaintance with 


unrelieved by a clump of trees to afford a need- 
ful shelter in the heats of summer to the cattle 
feeding in them. The inberited enmity to trees 
pays the penalty of personal discomfort and suf- 
fering, and of diminished yield of the dairy. A 


change happily is coming over the minds of our 


people, and although the laying bare of their 
mountain sides and denuding their low lands of 
forest timber have not been carried to the de- 
structive extent, nor attended with the damaging 
results, of similar practices in Southern Europe, 
yet it is now becoming a question not only for 
discussion, but one calling for early remedial 
action. Ship and house builders and makers of 
railroads will not be among those who may feel 
disposed to smile at the suggestion to replant 
forest trees. 

Climatic changes, attributed to the exposure 
of the surface of the soil by cutting down the 
forests which once covered it have not been 
clearly proved. Dr. Drake, in his great work 
on the Climate, Topography and Diseases of the 
Valley of the Mississippi, infers, from the resu!t 
of extended observations and the study of mete- 





truth grows our-power to fitly offer it. On)y 
thus can we learn to recommend the various 
viands on the table of the gospel feast. Scholar- 
ship becomes a means to an end. It is not the 
show of spleadid attainments, but the hidden 
force of piety underlying them, which affects 
the souls we hope to influence. 

The gospel light is much like the solar light ; 
its beauty is not its efficiency. You may di- 
vide the sunbeam into seven beautiful colors, 
and not one alone nor all together will imprint 
an image on a daguerreotype plate. Just out- 
side the spectrum io the dark, there is one en- 
tirely invisible ray, called the chemical ray, 
which does all the work. No man ever saw it, 
no man ever felt it; and yet this it is which 
bleaches and blackens a dull surface into figures 
of loveliness and life. I care not how luminous 
a man’s personal or intellectual qualities may 
be, if he lacks amid the showy beams that are 
shining this one which is viewless—this efficient 
but inconspicuous beam of spiritual experience 
—all his endeavors will surely prove inoperative 
for good.— Dr. Robinson in Hours at Home. 
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EXTRACTS FROM INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF 
JOHN STUART MILL. 
(Continued from page 272.) 

In this brief outline of a complete scientific 
education, I have said nothing about direct in- 
struction in that which it is the chief of all the 
ends of intellectusl education to qualify us for 
—the exercise of thought on the great interests 
of mavkind as moral and social beings—etbics 
and politics, in the largest sense. ‘These things 
are not, in the existing state of human know- 
ledge, the subject of a science, generally ad- 
mitted and accepted. Potities cannot be learnt 
once for ell, from a text-book, or the instructions 
of a waster. What we require to be taught on 
that subject, is to be our own teachers. It isa 
subject on which we bave no masters to follow ; 
each must explore for himself, and exercise an 
independent judgment. Scientific politics do 
not consist in having a set of conclusions ready 
made, to be applied everywhere indiscriminately 
but in setting the mind to work in a scientific 
spirit to discover in each instance the truths 
applicable to the given case. And this, at pre- 
sent, scarcely any two persons do in the same 
way. Education is not entitled, on this subject, 
to recommend any eet of opinions as resting on 
the authority of established science. But it can 
supply the student with materials for his own 
mind, and helps to use them. It can make him 
acquainted with the best speculations on the 
subject, taken from different points of view ; 
none of which will be found complete, while 
each embodies some considerations really rele- 
vant, really requiring to be taken into the ac- 
count. Education may also introduce us to the 
principal facts which have a direct bearing on 
the subject, namely the different modes or stages 
of civilization that have been found among man- 
kind, and the characteristic properties of each. 
This is the true purpose of historical studies, as 
prosecuted in an University. The] leading 
facts of ancient and modern history should be 
known by the student from his private reading: 
if that knowledge be wanting, it cannot possibly 
be supplied here. What a Professor of History 
has to teach, is the meaning of those facts. His 
office is to help the student in collecting from 
history what are the main differences between 
human beings, and between the institutions of 
society, at one time or place and at another: in 
picturing to himself human life and the human 
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as mere narrative, but asa chain of causes and ef- 


feets still unwiuding itself’ before his eyes, aud 
full of momentous consequences to himself and 
his descendants; the unfolding of a great epic 
or dramatic acticn, to terminate in the happiness 
or misery, the elevation or degradation, of the 
human race; an unremitting conflict between 
good acd evil powers, of which every act done 
by any of us, insignificant as we are, forms one 
of the incidents ; a conflict in which even the 
smallest of us cannot escape from taking part, 
in which whoever does not help the right side 
is helping, the wrong, and for our share in 
which, whether it be greater or smaller, and let 
its actual consequences be visible or in the main 
invisible, no one of us can e-cape the responsi- 
bility. Though education cannot arm and equip 
its pupils for this fight with any complete phil- 
csophy either of politics or of history, there is 
much positive instruction that it can give them, 
having a direct bearing on the duties of citizen- 
ship. They should be taught the outlines of 
the civil and political institutions of their own 
country, and in a more general way, of the more 
advanced of the other civilized nations. Those 
branches of politics, or of the laws of social life, 
in which there exists a collection of facts or 
thoughts sufficiently sifted and methodized to 
form the beginning of a science, should be taught 
ex professo. Among the chief of these is 
Political Economy ; the sources and conditions 
of wealth and material prosperity for aggregate 
bodies of human beings. This study approaches 
nearer to the rank of a science, in the sense in 
which we apply that pame to the physical sci- 
ences, than anything else connected with politics 
yet does. I need not enlarge on the important 
lessons which it affords for the guidance of life, 

and for the estimation of laws and institutions, 

or on the necessity of knowing all that it can 

teach in order to have true views of the course 

of human affairs, or form plans for their im- 

provement which will stand actual trial. The 

same persons who cry down Logie will generally 
warn you against Political Economy. It is un- 

feeling, they will tell you. It recognizes un- 

pleasant facts. For my part the most unfeeling 

thing I know of is the law of gravitation: it 

breaks the neck of the best and most amiable 

person without scruple, if he forgets fora single 

moment to give heed to it. The winds and 

waves too are very unfeeling. Would you ad- 


conception of life, as they were at the different | vise those who go to sca to deny the winds and 


stages of human development : in distinguishing : 


between what isthe same in all ages, and what 
is progressive, and forming some intipient con- 
ception of the causes and laws of progress. All 


these things are as yet very imperfectly under- | 
stood even by the most philosophic enquirers, ! 
and are quite unfit to be taught dogmatically. ' 


The object is to lead the student to attend 
them ; to make him take interest in history not 


waves—or to make use of them, and find the 
means of guarding against their dangers? My 
advice to you is to study the great writers on 
Political Economy, and hold firmly by whatever 
in them you find true; and depend uponit thatifyou 
are not selfish or hard-bearted already, Political 
Economy will not make you so. Of no !ess im- 
portance than Political Economy is the study of 
what is called Jurisprudence ; the general prin- 
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ciples of law ; the social necessities which laws 
are required to meet; the features common to 
all systems of law, and the differences between 
them; the requisites of good legislation, the 
proper mode of constructing a legal system, and 
the best constitution of courts of justice and 
modes of legal procedure. These things are 
not only the chief part of the business of gov- 
ernment, but the vital concern of every citizen; 
and their improvement affords a wide scope for 
the energies of any duly prepared mind, am- 
bitious of contributing towards the better con- 
dition of the human race. For this, too, admi- 
rable helps have been provided by writers of our 
own or of a very recent time. At the head of 
them stands Bentham; undoubtedly the great- 
est master who ever devoted the labor of a life 
to let in light on the subject of law; and who 
is the more intelligible to non-professional per- 
sons, because, as his way is, he builds up the 
subject from its foundation in the facts of human 
life, and shows by careful consideration of ends 
and means, what law might and ought to be, in 
deplorable contrast with what itis. Other en- 
lightened jurists have followed with contribu- 
tions of two kinds, as the type of which I may 
take two works, equally admirable in their re 
spective times. Mr. Austin, in his Lectures 
on Jurisprudence, takes for his basis the Roman 
law, the most elaborately consistent legal sys 
tem which history has shown us in actual 
operation, and that which the greatest number 
of accomplished minds have employed themselves 
in harmonizing. From this he singles out the 
principles and distiuctions which are of general 
applicability, and employs the powers and re- 
sources of a most precise and analytic mind to 
give to those principles and distinctions a philo- 
sophic basis, grounded in the universal reason 
of mankind, and not in mere technical conve- 
nience. Mr. Maine, in his treatise on Ancient 
Law in its relations to Modern Thought, shows 
from the history of law, and trom what is known 
of the primitive institutions of mankind, the 
origin of much that has las-ed till now, and has 
a firm footing both in the laws ani in the ideas 
of modern times; showing that many of these 
things never originated in reason, but are relics 
of the institutions of barbarous society, modified 
more or less by civilization, but kept standing 
by the persistency of ideas which were the off- 
spring of those barbarous institutions, and have 
survived their parent. The path opened by 
Mr. Maiue has been followed up by others, with 
additional illustrations of the influence of obso- 
lete ideas on modern institutions, and of obsolete 
institutions on modern ideas; an action and re- 
action which perpetuate, in many of the great- 


arrangements,of society long since abandoned 
aod condemned. 







































(To be continued.) 





Be not satisfied that you are doing nothing 
against God, but ask yourselves, day by day, 
what can I do for Him? Give up yourselves 
in entire surrender to live to him with every 
power of your mind and body. Be sure there 
is no happy religion that comes short of this 
aim, and there can be no interruption of hap- 
piness even in a world like this, where God is 
thus restored to His throne ia the human heart, 
— Goode. 


cactosnsetipetiljtiiininsl 
DON’T BE DISCOURAGED. 

Don’t be discouraged if, in the outset of life, 
things do not goon smoothly, It seldom hap- 
pens that the hopes we cherish of the future 
are realized. The path of life in the prospect 
is smooth and level enough, but when we come 
to travel it, we find it all up-hill, and generally 
rough enough. The journey is a laborious one, 
ant whether poor or wealthy, high or low, we 
shall find our disapp»intment, if we have built 
on other calculation. To endure cheerfully 
what must be, and to elbow our way as easily 
as we can, hoping for a little, yet striving for 
much, is perhaps the true plan. 

But don’t be discouraged if occasiénally you 
slip by the way, and your neighbors tread over 
you a little ; in other words, don’t let a failure 
or two dishearten vou—accidents will happen ; 
miscalculations will sometimes be made ; things 
will often turn differeutly from our expectations, 
and we may be sufferers. It is worth while to 
remember that fortune is like the skies in April 
—sometimes clouded, and sometimes clear and 
favorable ; and, as it would be folly to despair 
of again secing the sun because the day is 
stormy, so it is equally uowise to sink in de- 
spondency when fortune frowns, since, in the 
common course of things, she may be surely ex- 
pected to smile again. And, again, don’t be 
discouraged if you are deceived in the people 
of the world; it often happens that men wear 
borrowed clothes, and sometimes those who 
have long stood fair before the world are very 
rotten at the core. From sources such as these 
you may be deceived; and you will naturally, 
under such deceptions. To these you must be- 
come used; if you fear as most people do, they 
will lose their novelty before you grow gray, 
and you will learn to trust men cautiously and 
examine their characters closely before you allow 
them great opportunities to injure you. Don’t 
be discouraged under any circumstances. Go 
steadily forward—rather consult your own con- 
science than the opinions of men; though the 
est concerns, a mitigated barbarism; things| last is not to be disregarded. Be industrious, 
being contiaually accepted as dictates of nature | be frugal, be honest ; deal in perfect kinduess 
and vecessities of life, which, if we knew all,| with all that come in your way, exercising a 
we should see to have originated in artificial] neighborly and obliging spirit in your whole 
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intercourse, and if you do not prosper as rapidly 
as any of your neighbors, depend upon it you 
will be as happy.— Moravian. 


HOW THE FRENCH RAISE TOMATOES. 
An exchange says that the best gardeners in 
France are in the babit of cutting off the stem 


of the tomato plants down to the first cluster of 


flowers that appear thereupon. This impels the 
sap into the two buds next below the cluster, 
which soon push strongly, and produce another 
cluster of flowers each. When these are visible, 
the branch to which they belong is also topped 
down to their level ; and this is done five times 
successively. By this means the plants become 
stout dwarf bushes, not over eighteen inches 
high. In order to prevent them frm falling 
" over, sticks or strings are stretched horizontally 
along the rows, so as to keep the plants erect 
In addition to this, all the laterals that have no 
flowers, and, after the fifth topping. all laterals 
whatsoever, are nipped off. In this way the 
ripe sap is directed into the fruit, which acquires 
a beauty, size, and excellence unattainable by 
other means. It will be well for our friends to 
try this simple and rational method the present 
season. 


HINTS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sidney Smith, a good authority on this sub- 
ject, says:—‘‘ In composing, as a general rule, 
run your pen through every other word you 
have written; you have no idea what vigor it 
will give your style.” The same writer says, 
“ All pleasantries should be short, and for that 
matter, all gravities, too.” 








If you love others, they will love you. Ii 
a speak kindly to them, they will speak 
indly. Love is repaid with love, and hatred 
with hatred. Would you hear asweet and pleas- 
ant echo, speak sweetly and pleasantly yourself. 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received since 
last report :—* 





From City contributions............s0c000008 $25.00 

6 Alan » Corsen......... ee ° 6.00 

“ N. & E. Potter, Battle Creek, Mich, 1.00 

“© Rachel Haines, Fallston, Md... ..... 10.00 
“ Soldiers Aid Soc., Fallston, Bucks 

COURNY, <ocvccocesccsas ecveds csccovccesce 5.70 

“ Rachel Haines, Fallston, M4....... « 45.00 

OE ps ENONE ; BOP Bac icc scecacesh odes ese see 5.90 

“ Collection at Annual Meeting...... 240.00 

$377.70 


Hewry M. Latina, Treasurer. 
Phila., 6th mo. 29th, 1867. No. 30 N. Third St. 


ITEMS. 

The President bas issued a proclamation informing 
the country that the treaty concluded between the 
United States and Russia concerning Russian Ameri- 
ca had become a law. It is stated that this newly 
acquired territory will be attached to the Depart- 
ment of Oregon and Washington, under tke -nilitary 
jurisdiction. of General Rousseau, 





INTELLIGENCER. 


It is noted as a curious fact that all the fighting 
nations of ancient times have died out. They seem 
to have been consumed by their fierce internal pas- 
sions. On the other hand, the Chinese a peaceful 
people, now number about four hundred million— 
a number sufficient if warlike, to sweep resistlessly 
over all Europe. 


It is reported by the last steamer that the English 
language is to be studied in the public schools of 
Japan, and that American school books are to be in- 
troduced for the purpose of instruction, 


The Japanese Commissioners in this country have 
ordered some 20,000 copies of *various American 
school books, and the first shipment was made from 
New York on Wednesday by way of the Isthmus and 
San Francisco. 

A curious case is reported from Missouri. A man 
in that state ten years ago bequeathed $500 each to 
ten of his slaves, on condition that they should emi- 
grate to Liberia or some country set apart for free 
persons. The sluves remained in Missouri, and the 
St. Louis County Court, in that State, has decided 
that it is “a place set apart for free persons of color,” 
and the executor has been ordered to pay over the 
money. 

The Minister of the Interior in Holland has issued 
a decree admitting women to examination for the 
position of assistant apothecaries, an occupation 
hitherto restricted exclusively to men. This meas- 
ure. will enable the Holland doctors to have their 
prescriptions made up by their wives and daughters, 
and will thus relieve them from the charges of a male 
assistant. The decree bas heen received with a good 
deal of astonishment by the male persuasion at 
Hague, who look upon this as the beginning ef a 
systematic invasion of masculine privileges. 


A life-boat of peculiar construction is shown at 
the Paris Exhibition. It is about thirty feet long, 
weighs a little less than three tons, and can accom- 
modate, with its full crew of thirteen, nearly forty 
pereons. It is impossible to sink it, and it is self- 
righting. This is effected in several ways, but 
mainly by constructing at each end two large, air- 
tight, hollow compartments, supplying bouyancy to 
float the vessel with its company, and renoering it 
impossible for ber to remain for more than a mo- 
ment or two on her beam ends. In addition there 
are the usual cellular spaces running along each 
side, so that submersion is out of the question 
with any human load that could be crawmed oa 
board. Below the deck, which is above the water- 
line, or close to it, are iron tanks, some of which, 
filled with water, afford ballast, while others are 
hammered down and empty, which increases the 
bouyancy. 

As life-boats are liable to be swamped in certain 
seas, even this exigency is provided for, and in that 
is one of the great merits of the boat. It is said she 
may fill for a moment, but or ly for a moment. The 
self-acting valves or scuppers running down right 
through, immediately open and drain off the water, 
which can by nochance swell up through them. The 
water, in fact, carries itself off by its own weight, 
and is then locked out. Supposing the men flung 
out, there are catch-lineés for them to seize or to 
bold fast by when the peril approaches, and each 
wears a life-belt on a new plan, which deserves par- 
ticular mention. It is of cork; it can be slipped on 
and off as easily as a fisherman skips on his jacket ; 
it in no way impedes the action of the arms, and the 
pereous taken off a wreck are supplied each with one 
immediately, should the condition of the weather 
permit of the least action beyond that of clinging to 
the “ bark of hope.” —Public Ledger. 








